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We quote the following passages from this appeal, 
which is given in full in the current issue of the Labor 
Leader: 

"Those who support an anti-war strike do so not as an 
alternative to political action, but as supplemental to 
that action, and only to be used as a last resort, where 
political action is not yet sufficiently developed to pre- 
vent it. 

"Take, by way of illustration, the case of Germany 
and this country. The German Eeichstag has 397 mem- 
bers all told, of whom 110 members are Social Demo- 
crats, representing 4,250,000 electors. These would un- 
doubtedly put up a formidable fight against war on the 
floor of the Eeichstag. 

"A like remark applies to the Labor party in our 
country, numbering 41 in a House of Commons con- 
taining 670 members. 

"A tremendous backing would undoubtedly be given 
to this fierce struggle for peace by the Parliamentary 
representatives were it known that in both cases the 
trade unions had a firmly grounded understanding, mu- 
tually arranged, to cease work, if need be, rather than 
tamely sit still and allow their masters and rulers, 
backed by the powerful influence of the capitalist press, 
to force war upon them." 



War the Destroyer 

By Robert J. Burdette, D. D. 

[From the Sunday School Times of June 8.1 

"Hell's only two miles ahead of you!" shouted the 
cavalryman with the voice of a prophet, mounted on a 
foam-flecked horse black as midnight. He thundered 
down the column in a whirlwind of yellow, dust, stormed 
with our cheers, for like an echo to his words we heard 
the dull "boom-boom" of a distant battery, and we 
caught the battle madness with the dust cast up like the 
smoke of an incantation by those flying hoofs. 

Colonel McClure flung his arms apart in a gesture of 
command, and with cheers yet more deafening and 
hearts beating high with anticipation, the column broke 
with orderly disorder as we sprang to the preliminary 
work of destruction; for a battle always begins with 
destruction, before ever a shot is fired. 

The colonel's gesture, clearly understood when his 
voice could not be heard, sent us like human cyclones 
leaping at the fences that hemmed the road. Such a 
beautiful country we were marching through, that sum- 
mer day — a park for loveliness, a granary for fertility. 
Low hills whose wooded crests smiled on the cornfields 
that ran down to the emerald meadows; a creek mean- 
dering across the plantations, loitering in its broad and 
shallow bends to photograph the white clouds posing 
against the soft turquoise skies; stately old plantation 
homes with their colonial architecture; the little vil- 
lages of negro quarters in the rear; pleasant orchards 
and fragrant gardens. 

How beautiful they were, those sweet old Southern 
homes! And dear and fair some of them still stand, 
here and there in the New South, amid the rush and 
clatter of modernity and progress, of steam and elec- 
tricity, gasolene, automobiles and airships, tourists and 
promoters and prospectors, iron furnaces and coal 
mines. Not as scolding protests against progress, de- 



velopment, and prosperity — they are too gentle for that. 
They stand rather as beautiful memories of all that was 
sweetest and fairest and best in the Old South. What 
colonial grace in their white-columned verandas. What 
stateliness in the heavy cornice; what welcome of hos- 
pitality in the spacious doors with their old-time "side- 
lights," and in the sunny smiles of the many-windowed 
front. The shadow of pathos rests upon them now, 
tenderly as the sun-kissed haze of Indian summer days. 
They temper our nervous desire for "newness;" they 
correct our taste for architectural frenzies of many- 
gabled deformities and varicolored creosote "complex- 
ions." They are of the old order, which, like the Old 
Guard, dies, but never surrenders to modern changes. 
They stood here before the war. They have been del- 
uged with woe. They have been baptized in sorrows, 
the bitterness and depth of which our Northern homes 
never knew — cannot know — please God, never will know. 
And some of their anguish have been the common sor- 
rows of all homes in war times — the heartache of be- 
reaved motherhood; the agony of widowhood; the lone- 
liness of the orphaned. The loving Father of us all 
has made the sorrow that is common a healing balm 
that makes holy and tender the bitterness of the cruel 
past. The kisses that rained on the faces of the dead 
have blossomed into the perfumed lilies of consolation 
for the living. 

A June Day Cyclone. 

And framing all that picture that lay along the line 
of march that June day, joining and separating all the 
fields with their zigzag embroidery, picked out here and 
there with the greenery of wild vines, and stitching in 
the winding yellow roadway as though it were a dusty 
river, were the old rail fences, picturesque in weather- 
beaten grays with the artistic trimmings of clambering 
festoons of leaf and blossom. A moment before our 
souls were drinking in this beauty until a little ache of 
homesickness added the bitter-sweet to the esthetic 
draught. Then, as the wild shouting ended, far as the 
length of the column wound along that road, there 
wasn't a panel of fence to be seen. Not one. Months 
of cheery toil it had taken to fence that highway out 
and shut the green fields in with a legal fence, "horse 
high, pig tight, and bull strong." Now as we picked up 
our grounded muskets or took them from the "stack," 
we looked upon an Open country. A cyclone could not 
have accomplished the destruction more completely. 

The fences had been a protection to the young wheat 
and the growing corn. They were the defenders of 
hungry men and women, of little children, white and 
black, who would cry for bread but for these barriers 
against marauding foes. The crooked lines of the old 
rail fence wore the dignity of high office. But now they 
were in the way. When there is going to be a fight the 
first thing is to prepare the ring. And war demands 
not a pent-up little twenty-four foot, rope-enclosed 
space, but many square miles in which its cham- 
pions may maneuver. Its mighty wrestlers — Life and 
Death — must have abundant room. You build a plat- 
form and you construct a ring for your ordinary prize- 
fighters and wrestlers. But when real soldiers are going 
to give an exhibition of real fighting with the bare hand, 
the cold steel, and the hot shell, you first destroy the 
country over which they are to fight. You set fire to 
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that dear old mansion — it would shelter sharpshooters. 
You brush away these protecting fences. They would 
impede the swift sweep of cavalry; they would detain 
a battery ten minutes, and lose a battle; they would 
throw a line of charging infantry into disorder. 

Scientific Destruction — Even for the Crows! 

When we saw the colonel's gesture, tired we were, 
thirsty we were, hungry, faint, and breathing dust. 
But with the light-hearted glee of schoolboys we sprang 
at those fences — a man to a rail — and they were gone. 
Sometimes we merely opened the panels like gates, leav- 
ing the alternate corners standing in the re-entrant 
angles. And the next squirrel that came running along 
his accustomed highway would pause bewildered in his 
up and down career along a fence builded entirely of 
gaps. But if there was plenty of time — say ten, instead 
of five, minutes — down to the level came all the fence. 

That's war. Destruction of innocent and useful 
things. Destruction of everything. When we tore up 
a railway, it wasn't enough to demolish it so that trains 
could not go over it. We burned the ties. But we 
made them destroyers of other things in their own fiery 
death. We builded orderly heaps of them — because war 
does not destroy like a blind storm that does not know 
how to destroy properly — war destroys scientifically. 
On top of the ties we laid the iron rails. The heat of 
the fire furnaced the rails to red-whiteness, and their 
own weight compelled them to suicide. They bent 
down in strangling humiliation. Or, if there was time, 
fifteen or twenty minutes longer, men seized the ends of 
the rails with improvised tong of twisted saplings, ran 
the red center of the rail against a tree, and bent it 
around the oak in a glowing knot. The enemy could 
make a new rail in less time than he could straighten 
out that entanglement. That's the way war destroys. 
An axiom of war is to leave nothing behind which the 
enemy can possibly use. "The next crow that flies 
across Shenandoah ' Valley," said Phil Sheridan, "will 
have to carry his rations with him." That valley was 
unsurpassed in all the world for beauty and fertility. 
But it was also a granary and depot of supplies for the 
Confederate armies in Virginia. And when Sheridan 
rode down from Winchester town he was going to war. 
And war is destruction. 

Don't censure Sheridan. That was civilized war. It 
is easy enough to say "barbarous," "brutal," "savage." 
For with all its ameliorations it remains war. So long 
as Christian nations justify war, they justify everything 
that it is and everything that it does. There is no such 
thing as a Christian war. Genghis Khan waged war 
about as Bichard Coeur de Leon did. The Crusades were 
nearly as cruel as the marches of Attila. The invader 
is more destructive because of his greater opportunities. 

The old German word for war meant "confusion." 
An old English word for it was "worse," as though it 
was worse than the worst thing you could name. It 
gives mourning for joy ; ashes for beauty ; the spirit of 
heaviness for the garment of praise. Law, a thing most 
sacred to our high civilization, is dethroned; the Sab- 
bath is despised; Mercy is buffeted; Pity is struck in 
the pleading, tear-stained face of her. Tf another man 
doesn't dress as vou do, he is worthy of death. If you 
sav to him "Shibboleth," and he replies "Sibboleth," 



drive your bayonet through him. They did that at the 
fords of Jordan three thousand years ago, and we 
haven't improved very much on the principle. That's 
war. 

The Pitiless Wreck of Money and Men. 

War destroys everything. At one time it was costing 
the United States a million dollars a day to fight for 
its life. And what became of the million dollars ? De- 
stroyed. Burned up and broken to pieces. Gunpow- 
der; wagons; cannon; tents; guns; drums; clothing. 
Burned to ashes ; ground to dust ; trampled in the mud ; 
thrown into the river. The broken musket is not 
mended; it is smashed against a tree to make the 
slight injury complete destruction. If the soldier's 
overcoat is a burden, he first tears it to pieces before he 
throws it away. The overturned cannon is abandoned; 
the broken-down wagon is burned; the lame mule is 
turned out to starve ; the wounded horse is left to die in 
lingering agony — there isn't even time to shoot him. 
The injured arm or wounded leg that would be saved 
at home is amputated in rough haste. War can't even 
take care of its heroes properly. In the terror of de- 
feat the wounded are left moaning on the field at the 
mercy of the night, the storm, and the enemy. The 
hospital that tries to care for the sick and wounded feeds 
the grave much more than does the battlefield. 

Even when it seems to spare, war destroys. A man's 
right arm is torn away at the elbow by a shattering 
fragment of shell. He is only twenty years old. And 
as they carry him back to the field hospital he thinks of 
the long years of life stretching out before him. An- 
other young soldier lies on the operating table, and with 
set teeth and grim visage watches an attendant carry 
his amputated legs away to common burial with the 
ghastly debris of the hospital tent. A cripple for life — 
a helpless burden. And he is a farmer! A surgeon 
bends over another man to say cheerfully in cheery tones 
of encouragement: "You had the closest call a man 
could have and not answer it. But you're all right; 
you'll live!" 

But the soldier knows that he will live in darkness, 
for the bullet that spared his life when it swept across 
his face put out its light forever. Even the tender mer- 
cies of war are cruel. 

Oh, I have seen war breaking men to pieces in this 
brutal fashion, as I have seen you with your switching 
cane behead the daisies laughing up into your face be- 
side the meadow path. I have seen a soldier rise from 
a piano in a burning house, where he had been singing 
"Mother Kissed Me in My Dream" till our hearts were 
tender, and smash the ivory keys, blessed by the caress- 
ing touches of some woman's tender hands, with the 
but of his musket. Why? Just to smash them. 
That's the way the war spirit transforms the hearts of 
men — good, gentle-hearted men like your father, who 
was in my company; like David, who in the sweet sun- 
shine and shadows of the quiet sheep pastures sang, 
"Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life," and then in war time massacred the 
people of 'Kabbah, torturing "them under saws, and 
under harrows of iron, and axes of iron." That's war. 

Pasadena, Cal. 



